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PREFACE 


During the restoration of St. Mary's in 1936, | was 

asked by the Vicar, the Reverend Maurice Clack to 

write a short guide to the church. This booklet was 

re-issued soon after the War, and in 1948, | published a 

E, Mer account under the title of ** Our Lady of 
ull. 

The present booklet is a complete re-writing of the 
earlier one, and has been expanded to include some 
new material which has been collected since 1948. An 
attempt has been made to show how the church has 
fared through the centuries, and to draw the attention 
of visitors to its notable features. Those who need a 
m detailed history are referred to ‘ Our Lady of 

ull." 

My thanks are due to the Reverend R. Marchant. 
M.A., Ph. D., who kindly supplied me with notes on 
the 17th. century alterations and to the Corporation of 
Kingston upon Hull for permission to print extracts 
from the Town's Bench Books. 

Extracts have also been made from the Records at 
the Borthwick Institute in York. 

Finally I should like to offer this little booklet to 
Maurice and Winifred Clack, as a small tribute to their 
work at St. Mary's where they are still affectionately 
remembered, and in whose welfare they are still in- 
terested. 

M. EDWARD INGRAM. 
Leys House, 
Sewerby. 
Lady Day, 1960. 
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SI. MARY'S CHURCH 


Lowgate, Kingston-upon-Hull 


THE ORIGIN OF THE 
CHURCH AND PARISH 


The town and port of Kingston upon Hull grew up 
primarily as a place of shelter at the confluence of the 
River Hull with the Humber. In 1299 King Edward I 
granted its first charter, but long before that time there 
had been a settlement, known as Wyke, the name being 
derived from Old Scandinavian vik, a creek. In his 
" Origin of Kingston upon Hull,” Travis-Cook suggests 
(hat Wyke was the enclosed portion or hamlet of the 
Manor of Myton, which itself was one of the ber2wicks 
(outlying farms) of the great Danish Manor of North 
Ferriby, and formed part of the holding of Ralph de 
Mortemer. It lay in Hessle Hundred. 

Wyke was subsequently divided into two estates, 
known as fiefs, which were held in return for military 
service. They were unequal in size, and the smaller, 
Aton fec, called after its tenant Sir William de Aton, 
occupied the Northern third of the town, and roughly 
coincided with the present St. Mary's Parish. It con- 
sisted of six tofts (homesteads) in Wyke, and eight 
oxgangs (land ploughable by a team of oxen) in Myton. 

At some unknown date, the larger fee, which eventually 
formed Holy Trinity Parish became attached ecclesi- 
astically to Hessle. Chapels of ease were built to serve 
the parishioners remote from the mother churches, and 
(his explains why there never has been a parish or parish 
church of Hull. 

The carliest reference to the church is in the will of 
William Skayl in 1327, and six years later, St. Mary's 
along with its mother church was appropriated to the 
Priory at North Ferriby. This was a house of August- 
inian Canons of the Order of the Temple of the Lord of 
Jerusalem, and had no connection with the Knights 


Templar. 


In December 1333, Archbishop Melton granted . 
Licence to the Priory, which gave to St. Mary's Practica’ 
all the rights of a parish church. Until that time. re 
parishioners had to go to Ferriby for baptisms ad 
marriages, whilst the dead had to be taken there for 
burial. The way thither lay along the Humber bank 
and mourners conveying corpses to the parish church 
often ran great hazards. In his licence the Archbish op 
speaks of these difficulties, “ especially in the wintertime 
when the floods are up . . . without exposing themselyes 
frequently to dangers of death.” 

It is not surprising therefore that the Act of Resump. 
tion of Edward IV, 1468, speaks of the * parish of Our 
Lady," and several wills make a similar reference, like 
that of John Snaynton, who in 1433 leaves 20/- to the 
“ fabric of the parish church of the Blessed Marie." 


THE BUILDING OF THE CHURCH 


The Archbishop's licence speaks of the church as * de 
novo constructa," which can be translated as newly 
built. There may have been a church here before 1333, 
but fifteenth century wills show that considerable 
building activity took place during that century. There 
are many references “ad fabricam," " to the Church- 
worke" etc. The bequests varied from John Osay’s 
3/4 in 1429 to John Tutbury's princely gift of £20 in 
1432. Sometimes the gifts were in kind. In 1437 Adam 
Bower leaves “ one cow or the price of a cow ;" in 145] 
Robert Birdsay's gift is a “ firkin of honey”; a rather 
more practical gift was that of John Whitfield, who in 
1479 bequeathed 20/- and also “ certain paving tiles, 
which it has of mine." 

The re-building seems to have taken the form of a 
gradual re-construction, commencing at the east end in 
the late fourteenth or early fifteenth centuries, and 
finishing with the completion of the tower in the first 
decade of the sixteenth. 

The present church consists of six bays. There is no 
structural chancel, but one is formed, and has alwavs 
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been formed by the three 
arches are pointed. They 
capitals, one of the moul 
the base. The arcades s 
the east wall. These t 


most casterly bays. The 
are tall and slender and lack 
dings being carried down to 
pring from corbels set against 


angels bearing 
shields on the north side, and on the south the space 


below the angels is carved to represent the prow of a 
ship. The southernmost of the shields on the north is 
charged with a device, identified by de la Pryme as the 
merchant's mark of John Tutbury. On the aisle roof 
and on a bench end in Holy Trinity church, is another 
shield charged with three battle axes erect, and said by 
de la Pryme to be formerly in the east window of the 
north aisle of St. Mary's. This he identified as Tutbury's 
arms, and its presence would suggest that building was 
well advanced at the time of Tutbury's death in 1433. 
The head-dresses of the figures which form the hood 
stops also help in dating this part of the church. On 
(he north are a king, queen and bishop, possibly a 
compliment to Archbishop Melton. Facing the north 
aisle is another set of corbels, the centre one of which js 
a bearded man, wearing the type of head-dress usually 
ussociated with Chaucer’s time. 

In 1391, William Wyllyngham had left 40/- in silver. 
from the sale of his ship the “ Sentmarycog," and a tree 
of the value of 13/4. The late John Bilson suggests that 
this was probably given for the roofing of the aisle. 
He also draws analogies between the great east window 
of seven lights, and those at the west end of Beverley 
Minster. | 

This window still retains four shields of ancient glass. 
They are starting from the north :— 


I. Dela Pole, quartering Wingfield, the arms borne by 
William dc la Pole, Earl and afterwards Duke of 
Suffolk, whose benefactions to the Carthusian 
Priory, outside the North Gate of Hull were made 
about 1440, 


2. Montacute and Morthermer, quartering Neville, 
which refer to Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, 
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The Monument of William Dobson, 1666 


who married Alice, heiress of William Montacute. 
3. France and England, quarterly, probably the arms 
of Henry VI. 
4. Kingston upon Hull. 

The nave, which also consists of three bays is of rather 
later character. The arches are four-centred. They are 
moulded and have heavy hoods. The capitals display a 
variety of Tudor roses, dolphins, griffins, the de la Pole 
leopard's face, human heads and conventionalised 
foliage. The windows too in the south aisle were also 
four-centred and of five lights, but these were replaced 
by Sir Gilbert Scott, when he restored the building in 
1861/3. 

The whole is surmounted by a continuous clerestory 
of twelve three-light windows, and it is Interesting to 
note that at the junction of nave and chancel, the pier 
Is designed to fit, and there is a distinct break in the 
masonry up to the clerestory string. 

The work here is a rather crude imitation of the more 
refined work at Holy Trinity. The nave pier plan is 
almost the same. There is a small corbel or mask in the 
hollow below the abacus, and the nave hood stops like 
those at Trinity take the form of angels playing musical 
instruments. 

It would seem that much of the mediaeval fabric was 
of brick, although this disappeared beneath stone 
during Scott's restoration. The accounts of the Hull 
Chamberlain in 1425 show a rebate of 20d. per thousand 
on 10,000 bricks, made to the Churchwardens of St. 
Mary's because these had been “ insufficiently burnt.” 
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THE BUILDING OF THE TOWER 


The church was completed by the building of a western 
tower, and in the last fifty years of the fifteenth century 
there are twenty bequests “ ad fabricam campanilis, the 
kirke stepill, the bell-warke etc." The first bequest 
is that of Robert Holme in 1449, who leaves £10 for the 
purpose, "if it should be started within three years," 
of his death. This would seem to fix the beginning of 
the work. 

Towards the end of the century there are several 
gifts towards furnishing the tower with bells. 

1477 Ellen Williamson '* unam campanam eneam." 

1486 Isabel Wilton ** to making of the bellis, | brasse 

pott and 2 copper ketylis.” | 

The last bequest to the building of the tower comes 
in T when the Gild of St. Mary makes a donation 
O ' 


THE FALL OF THE TOWER 


It is surprising to read that eleven years later the tower 
collapsed. The authority for this is a Manuscript 
history of Hull by Dr. Chambers, who, against the 
year 1518 writes, “St. Mary Church West end fell." 
To this statement must be added that of Abraham de la 
Pryme who was writing c. 1700. He says when the new 
tower was built in 1697, “ they discovered vast Found- 
ations of the old church runing quite cross the street 
under the Manour Walls." 

The Manor here spoken of is the old de la Pole 
Palace, which stood on the site of the present General 
Post Office. 

At the west end of the nave arcades there is the spring 
of a fourth arch, whilst the jamb of a thirteenth clerestory 
window can be seen outside. This shows more clearly 
in Tickell’s engraving (see Pg. 14). It is obvious then, 
that the church once extended further westwards, but 
when the Post Office was built in 1904, although founda- 
tions of the Palace appeared, there was nothing to show 
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that the church had ever been longer than two more 
ier the fall, the west end was probably patched up. 

In 1541 King Henry VIII visited Hull and stayed at 
his Manor House. Pryme is the authority for the 
statement that “ the Sacrilegious and Arbitrary Prince 
|. caused the Great Body of the sayd Church. . .and 
the Great Steeple to be pulled down to the bare ground 
for the enlargement of his Manour. . .so that there was 
nothing. . .left standing but the Chancel which also 
was also not saved without great Intreatys." 

| Pryme continues that to make this " more Capacious 
& Regular (the Parishioners) did about the 30th. Q. 
Elizabeth Build a small Chancel at the East End." 

These statements are distinctly misleading. It is very 
probable that Henry caused the demolition of the 
ruined west end, and a bequest of 40/- from George 
Matheson in 1540 for ` the reparacion of my parish 
church," may have been towards the tidying up process, 
but his suggestion of an Elizabethan chancel at the east 
of the present nave cannot be accepted. The only 
evidence of any post-mediaeval work is the Classical 
head over the screen on the south side, but this cannot 
be taken as evidence of a large re-building programme. 
As we have already seen the eastern arches are earlier 
than those of the west, and the piers at the junction are 
obviously designed to fit. The Visitation Books at the 
Borthwick Institute of Historical Research do however 
provide a slight clue. In 1575 we read that ' the quire 
is unrepaired by the parsonne ' and that ^ the chauncell 
is in decaie, Can it be that extensive restoration work 
was undertaken soon after this date, and this has been 
confused by Pryme with re-building ? 
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THE CHURCH IN THE MIDDLE 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Before we discuss the changes wrought by the Refor- 
mation, let us pay an imaginary visit to the church. 
The year is 1530. We cross the churchyard, past the 
patched-up west end, where the ruins of the tower still 
stand. Entering by the south porch. we notice the 
spiral stair leading up to the parvise. and if we penetrate 
Is recesses, we may find some of the parish lumber 
stored there. Perhaps some of the social or religious 
ceremonies, with. which the porch is connected mas be 
In progress. 

We pass through the south door and are immediately 
confronted by the figure of St. Christopher. before 
which is the grave slab of John Langton. who twenty-five 
years before had asked to be buried in this place `` nere 
unto Kitine my wyfe as she lieth there." There is 
Christopher striding through the water. Dearing the 
Christ-Child on his shoulder and supporting himself 
with his staff, whilst fish leap and swirl around his feet. 
A glance at him suffices to preserve us from sudden 
death during the day. 

The windows are filled with rich fifteenth century 
glass, probably from the York studios, and when we 
become accustomed to the subdued light, we notice small 
points of brightness indicating some altar or shrine. 
There is the High Altar, above which hangs the Blessed 
Sacrament in its " case of Velvet.” given five years 
before in his will by John Harrison. Nearby is his 
monument wrought in latten, with a representation of 
himself, his two wives and sons, kneeling at desks. The 
High Altar is covered with `` an holle clothe of whitte." 
given to the church by Richard Doughty, and Katerine 
Calverley’s * Kyrchyffe ` has been worked into a 
covering. There are parclose screens to divide the Altar 
from the aisles, and across the church is the Great Rood 
screen, surmounted by its loft, which supports the 
crucifix and the mourning figures of Mary and John. 
At the east end of the south aisle is the altar of St. James 
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The Church in 1790 after 
an engraving in Tickell's History of Hull 





balanced in the north aisle by a third altar, that of St. 
Anne or St. John Baptist, to which altars Jog 
a century before had left “8 Ibs. of wax.” 
yet a fifth altar, that of St. Saviour, before 
Davy has asked to be buried. f 

Most resplendent of all is the figure of “ Our Lady of 
Hull ” so-called by Elizabeth Kyrkby, whose “ ouch 
(socket for a jewel) of gold with a lyon sett with stone 
and perle " 1s worn, together with Margaret Handsford’s 
“sold rosary with a golden necklace” and Agnes 
Withernwick’s " best riband.” Before it burns the light 
for the maintenance of which Leonard Forster had left 
2/- in 1504. B 

If we are fortunate enough to visit the 
the Queen of Festivals we shall see the Se 
north side of the altar, adorned with Joh 
“ gold cloth with black ground " left by her “ for ever. . . 
to adorn the Lord's Sepulchre at the Feast of Easter." 
The Sepulchre is resplendent with this covering and the 
“8 hangings of arras," gift of Elisabeth Goldsmith for 
the same purpose. 

We might note the absence of a pulpit, and th 
nave is but sparsely furnished. 

If we are allowed to penetrate the vestry, we shall see 
the great press, "to the making of which presour for 
the capys " William Clyderhowe had given £3. We lift 
the lid and see Brand Adryanson's “2 coopes and 3 
vestments of blacke worstede, on vestment for the 
priest another for the deacon and the 3 for the sub- 
deacon," and the handsome * cope of Rede purpull 
clothe velvette with gude grete floures of gold, the valor 
of £20 sterling," given in 1484 by the quondam M 
of Hull, William Baron. All these are fine specimei 
Opus Anglicanum. 

In another chest is the “ bawdkyn or pell of blake 
velvett " which Johanna Thurescrosse had asked *' to be 
maide to cover the herse." This is a splendid piece of 
work, and displays “ an ymage of the Blissid Trinitic 
wrought with golde, and a ded man lyeing before Hym 
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the sides of this pall are * 3 angels wrou 

ace ipie nedillwarke, with candilstiks jn L 
handes. as though they gave reverence to the Trinitie "' 
Beneath “the fette of the dede man" is Johanna". 
name cunningly worked. Here also are 3 cushions and 
a houseling cloth given by the same lady. 

In the vestry too are kept her “ 2 sylver candilstikes 
for the hye altar," placed there for services along with 
the ““ goodly chales,” her other gift. 


THE REFORMATION 


How different the church looked fifty years later. The 
altars with their lights have gone, and in place of the 
High Altar is the fine table with bulbous legs, which 
can now be seen in St. Michael's chapel. The Rood 
loft with its figures has been destroyed, Christopher has 
gone, as has also “ Our Lady of Hull" The walls have 
received a liberal coating of whitewash, and although 
the sunshine still twinkles through some of the mediaeval 
quarries, many of these have been replaced. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


During this century some attempt was made to repair 
the losses suffered after the Dissolution of the chantries 
and the great loot of 1551. An early gift was a `° Linnen 
Table Cloth, being in Length Three yards and an half, 
fringed about," which was given by Mrs. Loggan's 
daughter after her mother's death in 1614. Gradually 
new Altar Plate was added, the donors being Hull 
merchants. One of these, Sir John Lister was M.P. for 
Hull, and in 1639 he entertained Charles I at his house 
in High Street, later to be the birthplace of William 
Wilberforce. Is it not likely that the Martyr King 
received the sacrament at St. Mary's ? 

The Swans were members of another merchant 
family connected with the church. In 1629 Thomas 
aSks to be buried in the Quire, where his stone still is, 
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having been returned thither In 1940, from the church- 
yard, where it was placed during the Victorian restor- 
ation. The wills of Thomas, his wife, and his two sons, 
show them to be a family of some consequence. They 
were interested in both the cloth trade and also the 
Greenland Adventure, as the growing whaling industry 
was called. Their house in High Street was richly fur- 
nished in the latest fashion, and they were rightly proud 
of the * Clocke and Globe ” in the hall and the “ Tenne 
needleworke chaires and stools ” in the parlour. Thomas 
Swan had given the ““ greater Bell hanging in the Steeple,” 
presumably some turret erected during the repairs of 
1540. His son Alexander intended to add a third bell. 
* to be made tuneable to the other Two." He asks that 
if he “ lyve not to performe the same ” then his executors 
should either hang the bell or give £30 towards the 
repair of the church. Alexander died in 1635 and his 
brother John died three years later. In the latter's will he 
gives £5 to erect the bell which was ~ in the church 
readie for hanging." He also left £30 to provide a 
* Bason and Ewer." These appear in the Inventory for 
1653 but later seem to have been exchanged for the 
beautiful almsdish which is still used every Sunday. 

At this time the fabric needed attention. On 2l 
October 1633, the churchwardens appeared in the 
Chancery Court at York, before Dr. Easdell, Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese, and were directed to open up and 
reglaze the east window, a window in the south aisle. 
and two at the west end of the church, which were 
"stopt a greate parte with lime and stone "—further 
evidence of patching after the fall of the west end in 1518. 

At the same court they were also bidden to place the 
communion table “ sidewaies ” against the east wall: 
to provide it with a ““ decent covering—of silk or other 
decent stuffe " to be approved by the Chancellor : and 
to form a sanctuary in the two casternmost bays of the 
chancel. This was to be railed round, so that ` noe 
uncleane thinge " would defile the holy table, “a decent 
doer being made in the Midest thereof." 

The pews which were of random shapes and so 
" uncomely " that worshippers could not * conveniently 
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kneel " or ““performe such other comely gestures ` 
were to be rebuilt on a uniform plan, “not to exccede 
fower foote in height." 

Three months were allowed for the completion of thc 
work, and three times this period was extended. In 
December the churchwardens maintained that the work 
was in hand. They had ““sent for firr deals and other 
wood unto Amsterdam” and had collected all the 
°° materialls necessarie.” 

_ There would seem to have been some deceit however, 
since no-one appeared in court on | October 1634 to 
signify that the work had been carried out. Even then 
it was not until the following April that the church- 
wardens were excommunicated for contempt. 

Soon however the authorities had other matters to 
claim their attention, as the Civil War broke upon the 
country and on two occasions Hull became the centre 
of the storm. In 1642, Maurice Corney, the hero of a 
plague visitation of 1637 was driven from his benefice 
After his departure several “ ministers " intruded them- 
selves into the living and one of them John Boatman 
was ejected in 1651 because he refused to take the 
Engagement, whose object was the destruction of the 
Church. 

There is no indication that the fabric suffered any 
material damage, but the uncertainty of the times is 
reflected in the will of Alderman William Popple. who 
bequeaths property for the poor, “ unto the Church- 
wardens, Deacons or other officers of that nature by 
what name or title soever they shalbe called.” Being 
unable to foresee the end of the changes and being 
anxious to secure his bequest, the good alderman tried 
to meet any eventuality. 


THE RESTORATION 


In 1660, St. Mary’s parishioners along with the rest of 


the country welcomed back the returning Monarch, 
and the older order of things. John Bewe, who signs 
the Minute Book as early as 1658 was legally instituted 
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in 1662 at the same time as he entered Drypool. 

About this time there was a petition to separate Hol 
Trinity from Hessle, and a similar attempt appears "à 
have been made to separate St. Mary's from Ferrib 
According to Archbishop Sharpe’s MS., ¢.1707. this 
was opposed by the vicar, John Bewe, * looking ‘upon 
his contributions as more profitable.” By 1664. how- 
ever, he must have regretted his action, since in that 
year Bewe, whose salary was in arrears applied to the 
Town’s Bench for help. On Alderman William 
Dobson’s motion, a sum of £30 was paid “ out of 
the Town’s money,” and further annua] payments 
were continued for some years. There were other 
troubles besides financial ones. Things had become 
very slack during the Commonwealth, and in 1663, the 
churchwardens were presented at the Visitation, *' for 
not providing a booke of Homilies and a booke of 
Canons and Register." It was three years before this 
was corrected, when a note in the Vestry Book records 
that “the book of cannons were read” by the Minister 
in the presence of the Churchwardens. At the same 
visitation, Bewe himself was presented “for not Cate- 
chising on Sundays." 

Gradually things settled down, old customs were 
restored, and in 1685 there is a graphic account of a 
Rogationtide Perambulation, after which the boys were 
regaled with “ White cakes” at the expense of the 
parish. 

Consciences may have been troubled slightly in 1690 
when Robert Wilson of Drypool, and Francis Brokesby 
of Rowley, a former vicar of St. Mary's, were deprived 
as Non-Jurors, but there was little to cause excitement, 
and the church passed tranquilly into the eighteenth 
century. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


During this period of calm, the church was served by 
three incumbents. The first of these Field Dunn died 
in 1738, as the result of an accident. This is described in 
a footnote to a letter written by Nathaniel Maister to 
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his brother Henry. '' Poor Parson Dunn got overturned 
coming from York lately by which accident it is supposed 
some of the blood vessels broke within him, that he is 
since dead." Hc was succeeded by his assistant Isaac 
Thompson, who served the cure faithfully for nearly 
forty years. With his successor we come to John King 
and the Evangelical Revival, about which | have written 
at greater length in my “ History of Drypool." 

Let us pay a visit to the church towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. The ruins which we saw on our 
last visit have now gone, and their place has been taken 
by the tower built in 1697. To this the Town's Bench 
gave £10. A further £50 came from George Dickinson. 
Collector of Customs, “to make it look like other 
churches." This same benefactor had also added two 
handsome silver flagons to the Altar Plate. 

Again we enter the church by the south porch, to 
find that the building has been converted into a complete 
auditory church, arranged for Prayer Book worship. 
The principal object which greets us is the three-tier 
pulpit, occupying a prominent place in the middle 
aisle. It had been placed there in 1778. At service time 
the lowest tier is occupied by the clerk, who answers 
the responses, reads the psalms and announces the 
wierd metrical psalms of Tate and Brady. The minister 
attired in gown and bands occupies the second tier and 
mounts to the third for the sermon. This topmost 
stage Is octagonal in shape, its desk supporting a huge 
red cushion. The pulpit divides the church into two 
parts, the nave or auditory church, and the chancel 
which is reserved for the Sacrament, and is approached 
by narrow passage-ways. The remains of the Rood 
screen have disappeared many years before when in 
1684 it had been ordered that *' the broken and defaced 
peeces. . .be taken away," and at the same time provided 
“ Workmen to take up the two old double Pews in the 
Quire and in the room thereof to make Eight new 
single Pews." If it is Sacrament Sunday the com- 
municants will come up to occupy these pews at the 
Offertory. 


The Holy Table stands against the east wall. In 1752 
20 
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it was furnished with a handsome 
in the pediment of which are the 
of the union of Church and State. 
for partly by a 6d. rate and partly 
Mrs. Elizabeth Spacey of Penzance. 

In the nave hangs a great brass chandelier, of sixteen 
sockets the gift of Alderman William Dobson, whose 
painted bust in Aldermanic robes with Mayoral chain 
and supported by a galaxy of fruit, flowers, skulls and 
“ shameless little boys," is in the north aisle. 

The Churchwardens have been busy erecting lofts or 
galleries, and the parishioners have been equally busy in 
filling the nave with pews. The former are lit by small 
dormer windows, which from outside resemble the 
deckhouse of a ship. The face of the north gallery has a 
cartouche, painted with the names of the churchwardens 
and the date of its erection, 1745, The south gallery is a 
little later in date, whilst that at the west end, which 
houses the organ, “a stately erection with three bowed 
divisions in front" belongs to the previous century. 
Beneath this gallery is the font with Its cover carved in 
1703 by John Campsall. 

The nave pews are fairly uniform, but in the aisles 
shapes and sizes are many and varied, since the owners, 
who erected them at their “ own proper cost" have 
indulged their tastes and fancies. 

Some of the pews have rods and Curtains to ensure 
privacy, all are lined with baize, studded with brass nails. 

At the east end of the north aisle is the Minister’s 
family pew, whilst at the west end, is the pew formerly 
belonging to the ** Gentlemen Proprietors of the Sugar 
House." 

Let us glance at the account book of 1720, on the 
fly-leaf of which the clerk has unburdened himself in 
his attempts to satisfy everyone. In characteristic 
Yorkshire fashion he scratches with his quill **Myself 
first No. 7," and continues “Places spoke for in the New 
Loft." His remarks show a cynical appreciation of 
human weaknesses, but at the same time they speak well 
for church attendence, since lofts and pews were built 
to be occupied. With biting sarcasm he refers to **6 or 
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reredos of wainscot, 
Royal Arms, symbol 

This has been paid 
from the legacy of 





Officers (who) want a whole Loft. 
i it will ^. ps nigh Heaven as they'll ever come," 
Perhaps he was interested in a little illicit trading, and 
may even have used the church tower for storing his 
contraband. Finally. exasperated, and overcome with 
his efforts to please everybody he writes “ L--ks here's 
not places for half these folk. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ineteenth century was a period of restoration. 
a Bam but misguided. The first restoration took 
place in 1826, and this set the pace for the second, some 
forty years later. By 1826, the ideas of re-vived Gothic 
had suffciently progressed for the parishioners to be 
conscious of their Classical west end, which Sir Stephen 
Glynne had been pleased to term, "' bad Italian work." 
and this induced them to remove the round-headed 
windows and to substitute pointed ones. These were 
again to be castigated by the more archaeological 
Gothicists of the middle of the century. In addition 
flat parapets were substituted for the battlements, and 
the whole of the tower, which was brick, was treated 
with Roman cement, manufactured by Messrs. Earle's 
and used here for the first recorded time on a public 
building. 

When further restoration work was needed in 1860, 
the vicar, John Scott, second of that name, called in his 
cousin, Sir Gilbert. There is no space here to discuss the 
merits of the work or the motives which inspired it. It 
must suffice to say that it was drastic, and to point out 
what alterations were made. The whole of the interior 
was cleared of lofts and pews, the only woodwork which 
survived being the Elizabethan altar table, and parts of 
the three-decker which were taken to panel the vestry. 
A stone reredos, based on the panelling at Howden 
Chapter House was installed. The interior was com- 
pletely re-arranged on ecclesiological principles, but this 
was not the mediaeval arrangement. The arbitor of 
taste and dictator of fashion was the Cambridge Camden 
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Society, founded in 1839 by J. M. Neale 
Webb, and after the restoration of the 
re-furnished according to their principles. 

To accommodate those who had been displaced from 
thc galleries, a second south aisle was added. Here an 
attempt was made to copy the old work, but Scott's 
details have a prosaism and primness, which is lacking in 
the originals. Although there is a certain beauty d 
novelty about the forest of pillars, when seen from the 
south door, it is a pity that this aisle was built, I 
destroyed the symmetry of the church. bequeathed an 
added burden in upkeep, and with the shrinkage of 
population was soon redundant. 

The south tower with its parvise was destroyed, and 
the tower was encased in ashlar and had suitable Gothic 
embellishments added. In spite of this the seventeenth 
century bones are but thinly veiled, and seen from a 
distance, or masked by a sketch, the tower still has a 
curiously seventeenth century look about it. 

When Scott left it the interior must have been some- 
what bleak, its present charming atmosphere of quiet 
beauty being due to later developments. All the nave 
windows apart from the clerestories are by Clayton and 
Bell. They follow a definite scheme. Those on the 
north portray Old Testament figures. The east windows 
and those at the west end of the aisles show the main 
incidents in the life of Our Lord. 


and Benjamin 
church it was 


IHE PRESENT CENTURY 


In 1908 the altar was partitioned from the aisles by 
parclose screens, given in memory of members of the 
Scott family. A Rood screen was erected four years 
later in memory of King Edward VII. All the screens 
were made to the designs of Temple Lushington Moore. 
The Rood was painted by Maurice Head of Colchester. 
and the screen was made by Gilbert Boulton of Chelt- 
enham. | 
In 1908 too, a chapel of the Nativity was made in 
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aisle in memory of Canon John Scott, 
m PIRE while St. Michael's chapel in the Second 
south aisle is a memorial to Canon A. Scott Ram, vicar 
1899-1926. The vestry behind was panelled with 
interesting sixteenth century panelling from 62 High 
Street. 


Vicar 


The Church registers date from 1564, and are a re-writin 
of 1598. In the choir vestry is a parish library, which 
was started in the seventeenth century. | 

The pulpit, altar and desks are memorials to various 
members of the congregation in Victorian times. 


MEMORIALS 


The church is not rich in memorials, but several are of 

first class importance. | 

l. In the churchyard is the matrix of the brass of a 
mediaeval priest. This was later used as the grave 
cover of Nathaniel Lambe, vicar 1684-1702. 

2. Brass to John Harrison in the south aisle, 1525. 

J. In the choir is the grave slab of Thomas Swan, 
whose portrait together with those of his wfe and 
children were formerly to beseen in white marble, 
1629. 

4. |n the choir also the gravestone of Robert Hildyard, 
displaying the Hildyard arms, 1683. 

3. Monument to Alderman William Dobson, over 
the north door, 1666. 

6. In the north choir aisle, monument to Jonathan 
Bielby, 1711. 

7. On the east wall of the south aisle, monument to 
Philip Wilkinson, 1716. This is a pillar monument 
and formerly hung on the pillar in front of the altar. 

8. In the north aisle, monument to the Reverend 
John Barker, 1816. On stylistic grounds this can 

be attributed to Thomas Earle, the Hull sculptor, 

a signed specimen of whose work is to be seen in 

St. Mary's Church, Sculcoates. 


. Over the south door, monument to the Reverend 
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John Scott. This is signed by Tho 
Hull sculptor. , mas Loft, the 
10. The two Restoration memorials by the 
| north door 
There are a number of other eighteenth and n; ! 
naning MET ale, d nineteenth 
During the incumbency of the Reverend i 
Clack, extensive restoration work was carried +. The 
nave and chancel roofs were re-leaded, damp courses 
were inserted in the pillars, and the bells re-hung. 
Fortunately the church suffered but little damage 
during the war, but an old church is a constant respon- 
sibility for those who are charged with its care, and now 
much money is needed to repair decaying stonework 


deficient roofs, etc. Any donation towards th; 
small will be gratefully received. (s, wee 
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